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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


The second and third grades of the Winchester-Thurston School curtsy good-by 
after visiting the Hall of Architecture at Carnegie Institute. 
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The teacher guides the feet of the young through 
the great doorway of past experience, that the pat- 
terns of former years may boleseeen in solving the 
problems of today and of the future. 

On the cover the center door of the west facade 
of the abbey church of Saint Gilles, in Gard, 
France, provides background for the little girls of 
the Winchester-Thurston School and their docent 
at the Institute. Saint Gilles, with very elabo- 
rately sculptured facade, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the French Romanesque architecture of- 
the twelfth century. The photograph was taken of 
the plaster reproduction of the portals that stands 
in the Hall of Architecture at Carnegie Institute. 

The group of little girls pictured symbolizes, in 
a way, the many classes that have been visiting 
the Department of Fine Arts and the Museum this 
year. Many private and parochial schools have 
come, in addition to the public school classes 
scheduled according to a co-operative arrange- 
ment with the Board of Public Education of 
Pittsburgh. Margaret M. Lee heads the educa- 
tional work of the Department of Fine Arts. 

This spring the second through seventh grades 
of Winchester-Thurston School came to the Insti- 
tute on six different occasions, and a regular visit- 
ing program is being planned for all grades of the 
school, beginning next fall. 

Children and their teachers from the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the public schools, 
numbering 16,951, have taken conducted tours of 
the Fine Arts Department this year. Other groups, 
outside of the public schools, have come for study 
and sightseeing, totaling 5,050. 

In addition, 103 free lessons have been given to 
the three drawing classes this year on Saturdays, 
the youngest Tam O’Shanters, the Palettes, and the 
afternoon Palettes. The total attendance of these, 
28,573, was cut approximately 4,000 by the power 
and coal strikes of the past winter. 

The educational staff of the Department of Fine 
Arts includes the following: Mrs. Samuel Adams, 
Dorothea Alston, Joseph Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Fred J. 
Heinz, Jr., Katharine McFarland, Frank Walchak, 
and Amelia Wheeler, 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes STREET 
Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
<@ De 
Carnegie Institute Broadcasts 


Tuesdays at 6:45 p.m., from wcaE 
concluding June 24 
@ De 
Monday, June 30, 5:30 p.M., wyas 


nee Museum on 
Chamber of Commerce program 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Lawrence B. Saint drawings 
English and French stained-glass windows 
—through June 15 


@ D 


Art Craft Processes 
—through June 15 


@ D 


Prints purchased through 
Leisser Art Fund, 1943-46 
—through July 6 
@ D 
Permanent Collection of Paintings 


MUSEUM 


Two ethnological wall maps of 
the Indians of North and South America 

< D 

Mountain Caribou 
<< D 

Pipes from Far Places 

sD 

Lighting Devices 


MUSIC HALL 


Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. * 
June 8 
A recital of wedding music 
by Mendelssohn, Wagner, Sodermann, 
Goldmark, Jensen, and Wolstenholme 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
GD 
Slum-clearance exhibit 
presented by Pittsburgh Housing Authority 


in Public Affairs Room and the entrance hall 
June 23-27 
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(THE LAWRENCE SAINT DRAWINGS OF 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


By Joun O'Connor, Jr. 


Assistant Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


ERHAPS the best substitute for be- 
holding¥the original stained-glass 


windows in place 
in the churches in 
France and Eng- 
land of the Middle 
Ages is to see the 
colored drawings 
of these windows 
now on exhibition 
in the Carnegie In- 
stitute. Even for 
those who have 
enjoyed: the win- 
dows, there is an 
esthetic experience 
in seeing these 
drawings by Law- 
ence Saint, for one 
is viewing them, 
not only with 
one’s Own eyes, 
but also through 
the eyes, as it 
were, of the artist 
who was in a posi- 
tion, through his 
training and work 
and above all his 
religious zeal and 
enthusiasm for his 
Lord, to interpret 
the windows. Law- 
rence Saint, in his 
colored drawings, 
is able to give one 
the feel, the spirit, 
and the intent of 
the windows he 
has sketched. This 
does not mean that 
the drawings are 
mechanical or 
minutely detailed, 
but the artist offers 


CRUCIFIXION WINDOW 
CATHEDRAL OF SAINT PIERRE 


POITIERS, 1171 


Water-color drawing 





a very vivid impression of a window or 
a section of a window, correct as to 


many details, but 
always keeping in 
mind the work of 
the original de- 
Signer, painter, 
and maker. More- 
over, he introduces 
the modifications 
of the glass 
brought about by 
the elements of the 
ages, particularly 
the effect of 
weathering, for 
these windows 
have come down 
to us from the 
early years of the 
twelfth century or 
perhaps even the 
"te eleventh. 
Someone has 
said that Chartres 
Cathedral stripped 
of its portals 
would not be 
Chartres, and then 
he went on to say 
that the Cathedral 
without its sculp- 
ture and its stained 
glass would re- 
main a remarkable 
performance, but 
‘t would lack the 
warm personal 
feeling and the re- 
sultant perfection. 
That is exactly 
what stained glass 
does to a church; 
it adds the neces- 
sary element of 
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translucent color and at the same time 
tells the story of the reason for the 
building's existence and the reason for 
the worshipers’ being there. It is the 
answer to the “‘Heresy of Color’’ which 
stripped churches of the personal feeling 
and the motive for existence. The mak- 
ing of stained-glass windows is one of 
the arts which belongs wholly to the 
Christian era and is one of its worldly 
glories. The great Abbot Suger (1081- 
1151) installed stained glass in the re- 
construction and embellishment of the 
Church of Saint-Denis, because, as he 
wrote, ‘‘we are convinced that it is use- 
ful and becoming 
not to hide but to 
proclaim divine 
benefactions.”’ 

The story of the 
making of stained- 
glass windows in 


most of the ca- 
thedrals and 
churches of me- 


dieval Europe will 
never be told, and 
the artists, or shall 
we say craftsmen, 
will forever remain 
unknown. Fortu- 
nately the Abbot 
Suger left an ac- 
count of the making 
of the windows 
in his day. He wrote 
in De Administra- 
tione: “‘Moreover, 
we caused to be 
painted, by the ex- 
quisite hands of 
many masters from 
different regions, a 
splendid variety o: 
new windows, both 
below and above; 
from that first one 
which begins the 
series with the ‘Tree 
of Jesse’ in the 


sanctuary of the 
church to that 
which is installed 





above the principal door in the church's 
entrance.’’ And then he went on to tell 
the subject of the windows and to give 
the verses inscribed on each window or 
section thereof. It was not enough to 
have the windows made, but the far- 
seeing Abbot must provide for the 
maintenance. He writes: “Now, be- 
cause these windows are very valuable 
on account of their wonderful execution 
and the profuse expenditure of painted 
glass oa sapphire glass, we appointed 
an official master craftsman for their 
protection and repair, and also a gold- 
smith skilled in gold and silver orna- 


SECTION OF THE ASCENSION WINDOW, LE MANS CATHEDRAL 


Early Twelfth Century 


Water-color drawing 
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ment, who would receive their allow- 
ances and what was adjudged to them 
in addition, viz., coins from the altar 
and flour from the common storehouse 
of the brethren, and who would never 
neglect their duty to look after these 
works of art.” 

Now, while the Abbot Suger spoke 
of painted glass, it should be understood 
that the color effects which are the 
glory of the art are not directly pro- 
duced by painting but by the windows’ 
being built up of a multitude of small 
pieces of glass which are colored in the 
making. However, painting does enter 
and play an important part in the com- 
position of the windows, and no one 
has emphasized this more than Law- 
rence Saint, naturally not much in his 
drawings, but in his researches and in 
the making of stained-glass windows. 
Actual paint was employed in the out- 
line of the figures, for tracing, half- 
toning, filming, and in adding enough 
of naturalism in drapery and in the 
portrayal of the figures which could not 
be done with colored glass alone. 

In the present Carnegie Institute ex- 
hibition there are forty-four frames of 
drawings. In some frames there are as 
many as five drawings, as for instance 
in the set of borders of All Saints’ 
Church, York, fifteenth century, or de- 
tails of heads for a window in the same 
church with seven separate drawings. 
In the forty-four frames there are one 
hundred and twelve drawings. The en- 
tire collection consists of seventy-nine 
frames in which there are a total of two 
hundred and fifty separate sketches. 
They are mostly water-color drawings 
or water color and ink, though there 
are some of wax pencil and a few ex- 
clusively of ink and a few exclusively of 
pencil. In some frames there is an entire 
window in color drawn to scale, as for 
example the window of the Church of 
Saint Ouen, Rouen, France, which has 
six sketches. Sometimes it is a full-sized 
colored drawing, as that of the Visit of 
the Wise Men at the east end of the 
north aisle in All Saints Church, York, 
dated 1320. Again it may be a scale 





METHUSELAH IN TRANSEPT WINDOW 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
Twelfth Century 


Water-color drawing 


drawing of a window showing its rela- 
tion to other windows, as the colored 
drawing of the Rose Window in the 
west end of Chartres Cathedral with the 
tops of three other windows below 
showing. It may be a full-sized ink- 
wash drawing of the figure of Christ 
from the “‘Tree of Jesse’’ window, Le 
Mans, which was traced from a trac- 
ing, or it may be a scaled color drawing 
of the ‘‘Crucifixion Window’’ at the 
east end of the Cathedral of Saint Pierre, 
Poitiers, France, or a section of a win- 
dow, as of the ‘“‘Ascension Window”’ 
on the south side of the nave, Le Mans 
Cathedral, which is early twelfth cen- 
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tury, or the full-scaled colored figure of 
Methuselah from a window in the 
south transept, Canterbury Cathedral, 
twelfth century. 

It should be stated at this point that 
practically all the drawings were made 
by Lawrence Saint on the scene in 1910 
and 1911. He had scaffoldings put up to 
many of the windows in order to study 
them at close range. ‘It was under these 
circumstances,’’ he says, ‘that my eyes 
were opened to the marvelous char- 
acter of the glass itself, the time-resist- 
ing translucent paint, like Rembrandt's 
shadows, and the entrancing textures 
put on by time.”’ 

The original set of drawings was ac- 
quired from Lawrence Saint by the Car- 
negie Institute in 1916. He duplicated a 
large number for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, and fifty of the 
colored drawings were reproduced by a 
four-color process as illustration for the 
book Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in 
England and France. The text of this vol- 
ume was written by the late Hugh 
Arnold, stained-glass worker of London. 

Lawrence Bradford Saint, who through 
these drawings has given the beholder 
the essence, spirit, and texture of 
stained glass and who in doing them 
instructed himself, or perhaps re-thought 
the thoughts of the early craftsmen, 
was born in Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1885. He lived in Pittsburgh until 
1917, so he belongs to that group of 
Pittsburgh artists and craftsmen who 
have led in the revival of medieval 
stained glass in the United States. He 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and at the end of his 
second year he was awarded the William 
E. Cresson Traveling Scholarship, which 
gave him four months of travel and 
study in Europe. It should be told that 
before going to the Philadelphia acade- 
my he had worked in the yaaio of Rudy 
Brothers in Pittsburgh, where he was 
apprenticed under George W. Sotter 
and the late Charles J. Connick, two of 
the foremost figures in the medieval 
stained glass movement. From 1917 to 
1928 he designed and painted glass for 


the Bryn Athyn Cathedral, and from 
1928 to 1935 he was director of the 
Stained Glass Department of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. While working at 
Bryn Athyn he discovered, under Ray- 
mond Pitcairn’s patronage, glass paint 
which approximates thirteenth-century 
paint in its different qualities, and while 
working on the Washington Cathedral 
he established a glass-making factory, 
invented a glass-making furnace, and 
worked out some thirteen hundred 
formulas in glass like medieval glass in 
color and chemical composition, in- 
cluding a striated ruby. Among the 
other windows he designed for the 
Washington Cathedral was the great 
Rose Window in the north transept. 
The general subject is the Last ae 
ment, and nine thousand pieces of glass 
went into its making. That Lawrence 
Saint has accomplished so much in de- 
signing and painting stained glass is due 
in no small measure to his climbing 
around on ladders and scaffolding, 
studying and copying the windows to 
learn the character of the glass, the 
types, and the methods of leading and 
painting, and all of this resulted in the 
collection of drawings of medieval 
stained glass in England and France 
which is one of the prized possessions 
of the Carnegie Institute. 


CO-PUBLISHING PLAN 


wo books, Swccessful Community 

Theater Leadership by Talbot Pearson 
of the Drama Department and Basic 
Type Faces and How To Use Them by 
Stanley Hlasta of the Printing Depart- 
ment of Carnegie Tech will be published 
next spring under the new Tech-Rutgers 
co-operative plan. Books to be pub- 
lished will carry the imprint “‘Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Press’’ but will 
be represented in the trade by Rutgers 
University Press. Ralph Munn heads 
the committee to choose books, which 
includes Earl S. Miers, director of the 
Rutgers Press; and Stanley R. March, 
H. R. Patton, B. Kenneth Johnstone, 
and Glen U. Cleeton, from Tech. 
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REDESIGN OF A CITY BLOCK 


By RaymMonp A. FisHER 
Associate Professor of Architecture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A UNIQUE architectural design pro- 
ject was recently completed by 
thirty senior students of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, which should be of 
primary interest to merchants, bankers, 
city fathers and to citizens of every 
community in the nation. It constituted 
six weeks of intensive study for the re- 
design of the 200 block of the central 
commercial district on Eighth Avenue 
in Homestead, Pennsylvania. The pro- 
ject was undertaken primarily to con- 
tribute to broad educational experience 
for the students, and secondarily to 
show by example what can be done to 
improve the shabby appearance of a 
commercial area in Homestead. The 
ultimate hope by all participants in the 
project is that citizens of other com- 
munities will be so stimulated by this 
example that they will take steps to 
make their own business districts more 
efficient places for trade and more at- 
tractive neighborhoods for the enjoy- 
ment of all the people. 

The idea of the project was conceived 
by Thomas J. Mahony, president, 
Homestead District Chamber of Com- 
merce, who convinced the members 
that, with the awakening of planning 
interest in the Allegheny County area, 
Homestead should not be left behind. 
It was his thought that a beginning 
could be made by taking stock of the 
unsightly condition of the commercial 
districts of the borough. In determining 
a way to solve the problem, the idea 
was born that perhaps the students of 
architecture at Carnegie Tech might be 
interested in preparing some preliminary 
designs suggesting how the task could 
be accomplished. 

To reward the students for their 
efforts in behalf of the Chamber’s ac- 
tivity, the sum of $600 was set aside to 


be awarded in prizes for the most 
meritorious designs and suggestions. 

The no appeared very oppor- 
tunely for the Department of Archi- 
tecture. Plans had been previously made 
by the staff for another phase of archi- 
tectural design dealing with store 
modernization that is to be submitted 
for awards in competition with several 
other architectural schools at the First 
Annual Store .Modernization Show 
which will be held in New York City 
on June 15 at the Grand Central Palace. 
The Homestead project fitted well into 
this plan, and as a result the first and 
second prize awards will be entered in 
the New York competition. 

The Chamber selected the 200 block 
on Eighth Avenue for study because it 
is situated in the heart of a busy com- 
mercial district and is more or less 
typical of conditions occurring through- 
out the area. Photographs were Fe 
nished of each building in the block on 
both sides of Eighth Avenue. The 
choice was left to the students as to 
which side they would prefer to study. 
The class voted to select the southerly 
side of the street because of the greater 
challenge it presented in variety of 
shops and the spaces above them. In all 
there were twelve separate buildings 
housing twenty-two different shops at 
street level, with offices, apartments, 
clubs, and storage space on the upper 
floors. After the photographs of the 
buildings were cut out, matched and 
pasted together as a continuous strip, a 
classroom discussion was held to an- 
alyze the fundamental design problems 
and prepare procedures for working out 
the solutions. 

Each student was assigned either a 
shop or loft space and was responsible 
for checking measurements and collect- 
ing data about existing conditions. 
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A SECTION OF THE 


200 BLOCK IN 


Those assigned shops were required to 
interview the tenant and obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the exist- 
ing front versus a different type. In 
addition, the student looked over the 
types, qualities, and prices of mer- 
chandise on display and reported his 
findings to the whole class. Upon com- 
pletion of all the students’ reports data 
was posted and the graphic study of the 
problem was begun. 

As the solutions began to grow, cer- 
tain fundamentals affecting the redesign 
of the fronts became clear. It was 
thought unwise to base the designs upon 
wholesale demolition of front walls, 
piers, parapets, and roofs, since the cost 
of reconstruction would be too ex- 
pensive to be feasible and might preju- 
dice the owners against undertaking the 
alterations. Therefore, it became neces- 
sary to make practical compromises on 
structural changes and fenestration, 
lowering certain parapet walls while 
raising others to bring about unifica- 
tion and simplification of the over-all 
silhouette of the buildings in the block. 

It soon became obvious too that, due 
to borough laws, no new veneers of 
thick materials could be used because 
they would project too far over the 
building line onto public property. 
Hence all the proposed designs were 
predicated upon the premise that cor- 
rugated glass, steel, precast materials, 
plastics, and other new materials would 
be used. These were suggested often in 
combination and in a variety of colors. 

With regard to the types of new 
fronts to be used, most of the class 
emphasized the clear-view form in pref- 
erence to the more closed type. They 


HOMESTEAD AS IT STANDS TODAY 


thought that with good interior light- 
ing and furniture arrangement the 
merchandise would almost sell itself if 
attractively displayed; furthermore, the 
open fronts would create a beautifully 
lighted commercial area with timely 
and colorful merchandise arranged to 
interest the passer-by. 

Particular design emphasis was placed 
upon the simplification of sign types 
and their unification with the whole 
architectural composition. It was 
thought necessary to standardize the 
sizes and provide for consistent hori- 
zontal placement along the street. No 
shop-owner could logically be given 
ean over another since all were 
competing for trade. Only two excep- 
tions to the general rule were possible. 
They were for motion-picture theatres 
where there was no actual competition 
with the merchandizers. The completed 
designs for the block indicated quite 
clearly that in this single aspect of re- 
design most commercial areas could be 
vastly improved in as if only 
the conglomeration of signs was cor- 
rected. 

Upon completion of the designs they 
were assembled for inspection by the 
jury of award for the selection of the 
prizes. The jury was composed of B. 
Kenneth Johnstone, director, College of 
Fine Arts; Thomas J. Mahoney, presi- 
dent, Homestead Chamber of Com- 
merce; William C. Arthur, president, 
Ensign Advertising Agency; Walter 
Sobotka, assistant professor, Research 
Bureau of Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh; and Professor Raymond 
A. Fisher, director of the project. 

Jury members were impressed by the 
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THE SAME BUILDINGS REDESIGNED BY 


high quality and interesting variations 
of the solutions and the expertness with 
which they were presented. At the pub- 
lic exhibition of the prize designs in the 
showroom of the Homestead district 
office of the Duquesne Light Company, 
comments of observers bore out the 
difficulty the judges’ committee had in 
selecting the winning designs. One 
visitor put the problem in words that 
expressed the almost impossible task 
that faced the judges. He said: ““They 
are all so attractive and show such an 
interesting variety of development that 
I would hate to have to choose among 
them. It is obvious that a capable group 
worked together closely and in a 
thoroughgoing manner to ‘produce these 
conceptions. ”’ 

First prize of $200 was awarded to 
Henry B. Grant, Baldwin Manor Road, 
Pittsburgh. His solution of the redesign 
problem is presented with this article. 
Herman E. Wienecke, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, received $125 for second prize; 
Randolph Chalfant, Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived third prize of $75; and Nathan 
Cantor, Pittsburgh, and Esther Haus- 
halter, Pontiac, Michigan, fourth and 
fifth prizes of $60 and $40 respectively. 
Winners of honorable mention, who 
received $10 each, were John J. Loftus, 
Derek Martin, Harry S. Ransom, Jr., 
William C. Wherrette, Artemio De 
Simone, Donald T. Van Eskey, Sue 
Linderman, Donald MacLachlan, 
Joseph Cravotta, and Robert W. Hinkle. 

This project supplied sound, com- 
prehensive, educational and pre- profes- 
sonal experiences for each student. It 
acquainted him particularly with the 
many complex problems encountered in 


TECH ARCHITECTURE STUDENTS 


architectural'practice and city planning 
and acquainted him with some of the 
tools necessary to solve them. Further- 
more, the exercise made him more 
aware of the unsightliness of the 
central cores and other sections of 
typical urban communities. It con- 
tributed to his sense of responsibility 
to the profession of architecture and to 
the community as a whole. The results 
of the students’ activity should be 
meaningful to the citizens of Home- 
stead, who it is hoped will do some- 
thing about the existing situation and 
thus set an example for other areas. 

The project demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of co-operation between an edu- 
cational institution and a local com- 
munity with a problem. This phase 
alone is progressive and should be ex- 
tended to fields other than architecture. 
The experience was a beneficial one for 
all concerned and might well serve as a 
pattern for co-operation in other areas 
of community aereteaamont: Certainly 
the newspapers of Pittsburgh indicated 
their appreciation of the educational 
value of this plan for community de- 
velopment ae of the pioneering at- 
titude of the Homestead business men 
and gave freely of their time and valu- 
able space in reporting it. 


RECEPTION 


NE Hundred Friends of the David 

H. Light Memorial Record Li- 
brary will be guests of the Carnegie 
Library's Music Division on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 18. The record col- 
lection was dedicated to the publisher 
of Musical Forecast four years ago. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 


By Mary Amos 
Acting Children’s Librarian, Mt. Washington Branch, Carnegie Library 


v= or book-making would 


never have existed without the 
desire of the people to give the stories 
they loved the permanence of ink and 
vellum. A_ story 
had the qualities 
of the people who 
told it—the sound 
of a language, the 
words and phrases 
characteristic of 
the expression of a 
race, national 
traits of character, 
and the religion 
of a time in his- 
tory. There were 
many storytellers, 
and each one made 
his story fair to 
his own ear. Re- 
told to children 
in a modern world, 
the story still has 
those same quali- 
ties that enriched 
an ancient setting. 
The procession of history, the roots of 
literature, the earliest incentive for 
creation in art are given to a child ina 
form entirely delightful to him. The 
wine-dark sea of the Achaians, or the 
narrow stony valleys of Beowulf and 
Hygelac become as vivid as scene- 
paintings when spoken in a story, and 
the deeds of an older time as vigorous 
as modern newsprint. 

Children take to heroes readily. The 
ancients commemorated their heroes in 
epics, in order to relive their valorous 
deeds. Today the modern storyteller 
uses these same tales, thus leading the 
child through a world of courage and 
chivalry. 

Dramatic storytelling, in which the 
storyteller changes her voice or makes 





gestures, is not so effective in the li- 
brary as a simple telling. It is the story, 
not the narrator, that gets the spot- 
light. A hero or a heroine is endeared to 
the children then 
as their particular 
possession, and the 
story-hour in- 
fluence will not 
end with the tell- 
ing. The children 
will go to a story- 
hour shelf for the 
book or will ask 
for a parallel or 
variant of the 
story. To hoid the 
book and to see 
the pictures, to 
read for himself 
about the shoot- 
ing match at Not- 
tingham town, or 
Rapunzel in her 
tower, or that 
cherished Cin- 
derella who sat in 
the ashes, is for a child the claiming of 
his own heritage. Finally the effort of 
the library storyteller is directed be- 
yond the book. The positive moral 
ideas in folk tales—evil overcome by 
good and patience rewarded in the lov- 
ing-hearted—strengthen children in a 
negative and materialistic world. 
Storytelling was established as a 
major activity in Pittsburgh’ s libraries 
nearly a half century ago, its primary 
purpose being to introduce books to 
younger children who could not yet 
read. As older children became in- 
terested, epics and sagas from the 
Odyssey, the Iliad, and the Volsunga 
Saga were told to enthusiastic audi- 
ences. This portion of the program 
has since been abandoned because of the 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


PUPPETS ARE SUCH FUN! 
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pressure of work, and storytelling is 
now planned for younger children only. 

At present there are weekly story 
hours in the Central Library and 
branches. It is not uncommon to have 
upwards of two hundred boys and 
girls, and they must be divided into 
groups because of numbers and age dif- 
ferences. Some would remain for the 
second telling, and there have been 
tears upon arrival too late for the story. 
The hour is to them like a keepsake; the 
eagerness to hear is an instinct. ‘What 
story are you going to tell?’’ “Will you 
tell The Dragon and His Grandmother?” 
“Can I bring my little sister?’’ In the 
story-hour room all becomes quiet, for 
they came especially to hear. Then 
Hans in Luck begins to live, or The 
Fisherman and His Wife; The Tinderbox, 
The Fir Tree, Princess Goldenhair, Berga- 
mot, or Kyrilo the Tanner. With the 
happy ending and the tying of all 
strings in the manner of old storytellers, 
there is a moment of quiet. The story be- 
longs then to the children. 

The heightened and frantic emotional 
tone of entertainment for children in 
movies and on the radio is a challenge 


to children’s librarians. However, we 
may use radio as an ally. Kathryn 
Kohberger, the radio storyteller for the 
Carnegie Library and the Board of Pub- 
lic Education of Pittsburgh, has in- 
creased the story-hour audience by 
thousands; she broadcasts over wCaE 
from the different schools in Pittsburgh 
twice a week. Letters have come in 
from libraries in other cities, asking for 
suggestions that might help their 
organization of story-hour broadcasts. 
In the schoolroom with Miss Kohber- 
ger as she broadcasts, the picture of 
thousands of children listening beyond 
the microphone widens the influence of 
the story-teller. The influence is good— 
the stories are selected and adapted for 
radio use, and more than that, they are 
drawn from the children’s collection of 
the public library, where selection of 
good books for children is of first im- 
portance. The quiet charm, the humor, 
the folk fiber of library storytelling 
will very probably improve radio enter- 
tainment for children. The annotations 
of the books used, read over the air be- 
fore the story is told, direct the en- 
thusiasm of the children to the books. 





COURTESY WCAE 


STORIES TOLD IN ONE CLASSROOM ARE BROADCAST TO MANY OTHERS 
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A new puppet theatre which the Boys 
and Girls Department owns, has had two 
productions in the library. The Home- 
wood Branch presented Bugsey and 
Mugsey Bear, with their delightful 
buckets of honey, and the East Liberty 
Branch at Eastertime portrayed Mr. 
Bunny Paints the Eggs. The scenery and 
hand puppets were made by staff mem- 
bers. Puppetry itself stimulates chil- 
dren's interests in handicrafts and in the 
production of puppet shows. Like the 
story hour, the puppet show brings the 
source books down from the shelves and 
lets them live in visual color and in 
sound. The traditions of Punchinello, 
who drew crowds of boys and girls on 


the Champs Elysees, are welcome to 
children who have loved for so long the 
lineal descendant of Punch, Lorenzini’s 
“Pinocchio.” 

To turn last of all to the storyteller 
herself, children’s librarians are trained 
in storytelling as an important skill of 
their profession. Stories for year-long 
programs in the branches and for school 
visits are carefully selected. As a story- 
teller, the children’s librarian expresses 
her belief in public library services to 
children, and wins the confidence of 
boys and girls. The best of the art is 
winning children’s minds to the rich 
store in books; won early they are not 
likely to be lost later. 


ON PRONOUNCING “CARNEGIE” 


N indignant letter comes to the 
A editor, signed merely ‘‘Inquisi- 
tive.’* It runs thus: 

“IT had a telephone call on Sunday 
from an old friend I had not heard from 
in more than thirty years. He had just 
been listening to a National Broadcast- 
ing Company program and he was riled 
once again, as he has been for years, 
with the New York pronunciation of 
‘Carnegie.’ He said he had it from his 
grandfather, who had it from Andrew 
Carnegie himself, and his own father 
also had it from friends in Scotland, 
that the pronunciation was ‘Car-ne’gie,’ 
not ‘Car’ne-gie.’ 

“My friend wanted a national cam- 
paign to convince especially New 
Yorkers that the Pittsburgh pronuncia- 
tion is the correct one. et under- 
taking such a campaign may I have a 
word from the editor of the CARNEGIE 
MaGazineE on the subject. It is more 
than a local issue. It is a very important 
one. Do we all always have to bow or 
bend or take off our hats at Canossa or 
visit only Moscow? If the Pittsburgh 
pronunciation is correct why don’t we 
stand up for it? 

‘““P. §. Webster, in a footnote, states: 
‘The pronunciation with a long ‘‘a”’ 
was that of Mr. Carnegie himself, but 


as the Scotch long ‘‘a”’ is ‘stopped,’ 
that is, pronounced with no terminal 
glide, it sounds like short ‘‘e’’ to 
many. 

In reply we can only say, “Yes, 
thousand times yes!"’ The correct pro- 
nunciation is definitely “‘Car-ne’gie, 
with accent on the second syllable. It 
is surprising, with a name that is inter- 
nationally known, that the incorrect 
form is so frequently used away from 
Pittsburgh, although here in the home 
locality of the steel man and philan- 
thropist the accent is generally placed 
as it should be. 

We should like to carry the matter 
raised by this letter further and call to 
public attention a little campaign we 
have been privately waging for a num- 
ber of years. This regards the word 
‘“Skibo,’’ which is frequently mis- 
pronounced even on the campus of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The *‘i’’ in ‘Skibo’ should be pro- 
nounced as a long “‘e,’’ similar to the 
word “‘skiing.”’ 

We enjoy happy recollections of a 
visit years ago at Skibo Castle, the 
beautiful home in Scotland enjoyed by 
Mr. Carnegie during his many summer 
visits to his native land. And always 
its name was pronounced *’Skeebo.”’ 
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“WHERE ARE THE INDIANS?” 


By James L. SwauGER 


Custodian, Section of Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Museum 


77 most popular question asked by 
the younger set of visitors to Car- 
negie Museum—the group who whirl 
ecstatically through the revolving doors 
three times and 
then burst into 
our stately marble 
halls—appears to 
be, ‘‘Where are the 
Indians?”’ Running 
a close second in 
popularity is the 
inquiry, ‘Where 
are the mummies?” 
But of that, more 
at another time. 

The Indian sec- 
tion, on the third 
floor of the Mu- 
seum, includes a 
number of life-size 
groups, many ex- 
amples of weav- 
ing, beadwork, 
tools, weapons, 
and other arte- 
facts. To it have 
now been added 
two large illus- 
trated wall maps. 
These show the distribution of the 
major Indian tribes of North and South 
America, thus providing a historically 
accurate reply to the question of where 
the Indians are, or were. 

In planning the maps, the problem of 
placing the tribes required considerable 
research. Most tribes moved around, 
not only in their normal existences, but 
also under the pressure of other tribes 
and the white settlers. Thus we find the 
Shawnee living in two bands in Georgia 
and South Carolina about 1700, in 
Pennsylvania near the present town of 
Wyoming in 1740, in Ohio in 1754, a 
group in Missouri in 1793, and at pres- 





SIOUX SQUAW, PAPOOSE, AND BOY 


Life-size group, Carnegie Museum 


ent incorporated with the Cherokee in 
Oklahoma. We know them best, how- 
ever, in relation to their depredations 
along the Kentucky frontier during the 
Revolutionary 
period, so their 
name is placed on 
the map in Ken- 
tucky. 

With the Da- 
kota the same 
problem is en- 
countered. The 
Dakota are a di- 
vision of the Sioux 
family, the major 
portion of a family 
that included such 
tribes as the Man- 
dan, Assiniboine, 
Biloxi, and Ca- 
tawba, from such 
separated loca- 
tions as Canada, 
Mississippi, and 
the Carolinas. The 
word “‘Sioux,’” by 
which is ordi- 
narily understood 
the Dakota Indians, 
obviously could not be applied in a dis- 
tribution map to this tribe. It had to be 
‘“Dakota.’” But placing the Dakota 
alone was not easy. Originally the Da- 
kota ranged the Minnesota-Wisconsin 


_ region; after 1750 bands of them moved 


across the Missouri to become, in the 
Civil War years and the next two dec- 
ades, the most famous of plains tribes. 
After the Minnesota outbreak in 1862 
the home land of the tribe was the 
Great Plains region west to the Rockies, 
and their reservations as assigned after 
1876 are mostly in the two Dakotas. So 
by dividing them into three intertribal 
divisions—Teton, Yankton, and Santee 
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—it was possible to stretch the Dakota 
across the map from Minnesota through 
the Dakotas. The same procedure was 
followed in placing other tribes; they 
are in position on the map in the locales 
in which they were of most importance 
to the whites. 

Indicated on the maps are the present 
political boundaries in the Western 
Hemisphere, the important rivers, names 
of the principal tribes, and representa- 
tive Indian figures, some of which are 
full-length, some only heads. The 
figures illustrate features, dress, and in 
some instances, weapons and tools. The 
maps are the work of Mrs. Ruth Price 
and the models for most of the North 
American figures were furnished by 
Donald Baird. 

The figures were chosen to show as 
many different types of Indians as con- 
sistent with good design. The North 


American map, in particular, illustrates 
types of headdress in order to show that 
the war bonnet was not standard head- 
gear. Tribes shown in North America 
are Caddo, Shawnee, Ojibway, Omahia, 
Blackfoot, Navajo, Nootka, Tlingit, 
Nascapi, Aztec, Eskimo, and an ancient 
Foridian. Those shown in South 
America are Carib, Cayapo, Apari, 
Huarpe, Quechua, Inca, Jivaro, Guar- 
ano, Tehuelche, and Ona. These are 
really culture type figures and illustrate 
the kind of Indian and dress prevalent 
in the area in which they are placed as 
much as the single tribes they represent. 

The maps are a sort of composite, 
schematic diagram made up to indicate 
the general regions in which various 
tribes lived and the types of Indians 
who lived there. It is hoped they will 
answer, in general, the question of 
where the Indians were. 


PLANNING A CLUB PROGRAM? 


7 Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
offers many aids to program com- 
mittees of both men’s and women’s 
clubs in planning meetings for the com- 
ing year. An outline of these aids is 
herewith presented. 


A. Personnel 

1. Advisory service 
The Library staff includes specialists in 
the fine arts, music, science, Pennsylvania 
history, intercultural and international 
affairs who are glad to advise. The refer- 
ence librarians and the Reader's Con- 
sultant are familiar with current events 
and can suggest topics upon which study 
materials are available. 

2. Speakers 
The Library is usually able to provide a 
speaker to discuss the Library and its 
services. Because it is supported by the 
City, such speakers cannot be sent to 
clubs outside of Pittsburgh. 


B. Materials 
1. Books 
Appropriate reading matter is found in 
the Lending Department. 
2. Programs of other clubs 


Programs on file in the Reference Depart- 
ment will offer suggestions. 


3. Pictures 
An extensive file of pictures which may 
be taken to club meetings is available in 
the Art Division. These include repro- 
ductions of old masters and modern 
painters, and a geographical file covering 
scenes and costumes of many countries. 

4. Maps and posters 
The intercultural and public-affairs files 
contain illustrative material around which 
programs may be built. 

5. Study center 


The Reference Department may serve as a 
study center for those writing club papers. 


6. Club Card 


As an aid to nonresident clubs, the Li- 
brary will issue a club card for $5.00 a 
year. This permits every member of a 
club to borrow from the Lending De- 
partment books and pamphlets relating 
to the subject of the program or paper. 


7. Music 
The Record Listening Room may be 
scheduled for concerts of selected records 
for small ‘groups, and recordings may be 
borrowed to supplement club topics. 
To a lesser extent, the branch li- 
braries offer study material and advisory 


help. 
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BRONTOSAURUS, TRICERATOPS, STEGOSAURUS, AND TYRANNOSAURUS REX 


FOUR LITTLE DINOSAURS 
GO TO MARKET 


AVE you a dinosaur in your home? 
H The Carnegie Museum has under- 
taken to make these giant fossil reptiles, 
in a convenient size, available for any 
home that wants one! 

As part of the Museum's program of 
popular education J. LeRoy Kay has 
selected four dinosaurs of compelling 
interest, and Harold J. Clement, asso- 
ciate preparator of mammals, has made 
excellent small-scale restorations under 
Dr. Kay’s direction. Serafino Agostini, 
senior preparator of the section of 
vertebrate paleontology, has devised an 
assembly-line system for casting and 
bronzing models from Mr. Clement’s 
originals—and presto! We have dino- 
saurs by the dozens. 

The four represented are the tyrant 
king, Tyrannosaurus rex; the horned 
dinosaur, Triceratops; the spike-tailed 
dinosaur, Stegosaurus; and the famous 
‘thunder lizard,’’ Brontosaurus. 

The original huge brutes have been 
reduced by the skill of Mr. Clement and 
Mr. Agostini to companionable beasts 
measuring four to eight inches long and 
about four inches high. The models are 
of reinforced plaster, especially hard- 
ened, bronzed, and waterproofed. Type 
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metal was the first material suggested, 
but experiments demonstrated that the 
special plaster was lighter in weight, 
produced a much finer, more detailed 
cast, and was no more breakable than 
the metal. The plaster is also very much 
cheaper, making it possible for the Mu- 
seum to sell the dinosaurs at reasonable 
prices. The three smaller models are 
available at $2.50 each, and the Bronto- 
saurus, at $3.00; the set of four is priced 
$10.00. Shipping charges will be added 
and there may be a slight delay for de- 
livery of mail orders. 

A shipment of the dinosaur models 
has also gone to the Dinosaur National 
Monument at Jensen, Utah, the greatest 
fossil quarry in the world, which was 
opened and developed by the Carnegie 
Museum during the period 1909-22. 
Two specimens, Stegosaurus and Bron- 
tosaurus, came from the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and all four are now 
on display at the Museum. 

It seems fitting that the Carnegie Mu- 
seum should supply the public with 
these models, representing in con- 
venient, attractive form the fruit of 
years of research in the field of verte- 
brate paleontology. 
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MARBLE HALLS 


By Louis SquiTiERi 
Assistant Professor of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


MELTING pot, not only of iron and 
A steel but of the races of men, is 
Pittsburgh. In our city’s mammoth in- 
dustries the Englishman, Irishman, 
Scotsman, Frenchman, Italian, Greek, 
Pole, Slav, German, Russian, Negro, 
and Oriental are all thrown together, 
working side by side, co-operating for 
a common purpose. Not only in industry 
are they working together, but in their 
homes they live as neighbors, and inter- 
marriage is an accepted thing. We call 
ourselves Americans. We are right in 
this, but in the final analysis are we not 
basically Anglo-Americans, Italo- 
Americans, Franco-Americans, Russian- 
Americans, or of some other foreign 
extraction? Outside of the American 
Indian there is no actual “‘American’’; 
American we are by birth or adoption, 
but still of foreign ancestry. Every 
citizen of Pittsburgh has stemmed from 
some foreign heritage. 

In the great stone Carnegie Institute, 
Andrew Carnegie established an ideal— 
the development of a liking and an ap- 
preciation of art, music, literature, and 
science. Some of the best of every race, 
nationality, and culture is gathered 
within the Institute walls, so what is 
more fitting than to decorate the in- 
terior of this building with a representa- 
tive selection of marbles from all over 
the world. The architects have selected 
and assembled here the finest and most 
suitable marbles from France, Italy, 
Greece, Ireland, England, Africa, and of 
course, from the United States. 

One must know something about 
each of these marbles to appreciate 
them. Fifteen different varieties have 
been used in the embellishment of the 
interior of Carnegie Institute. Only one 
variety of American marble was used, 
the Tennessee marble selected for the 
Library entrance. This particular type 


is of a pinkish grey color with spots of 
dark grey, yellow, red, and brown. 
There are no obvious brecciations, but 
there are many spots of white in the 
marble that may be recognized as shell- 
fish or various other fossiliferous de- 
posits. There are many other varieties 
of Tennessee marble, but this is the only 
one that fits interior decoration so well, 
simply because it takes such a high 
polish and yet retains its clear quality. 
A great deal of painstaking care was 
used in matching these odd bits of 
Tennessee marble at the quarry and in 
the shops where they were cut to size 
and rechecked before final installation. 
By matching I mean that each block 
of marble was checked with the piece 
that was quarried before it and with 
the piece to be quarried immediately 
afterward, before it was ever taken 
from the ground. As each of these huge 
blocks of marble were cut into smaller 
slabs, the slabs were checked again for 
a match and to find possible flaws. This 
checking continued as each slab was 
cut into smaller pieces in the final stages. 
After all the cutting and checking were 
finished, the pieces of marble were set 
up in the position they now occupy. 
The quarrying and working of marble 
represent a slow and laborious process. 
Briefly it follows this general pattern. 
First the block is laid out and a channel 
is either cut or it is outlined with a row 
of small round holes which will receive 
a wedge and two plugs. These will be 
used to break the block away from the 
surrounding material. Great care must 
be exercised in laying out and cutting 
the channel because it must follow ex- 
actly the rift or grain of the stone or be 
at exact right angles to it—otherwise it 
is impossible to cleave the stone out and 
away from the rest. As often happens, 
the block will cleave, but it will not 
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A DOORWAY IN MUSIC HALL 


break as it is desired to, and the result 
is just so much wasted stone. The mar- 
ble is cleaved by placing wedges and 
flat pieces of steel in the channel or 
holes, and then the wedges are driven 
tighter and tighter into the holes until 
the stress which is set up becomes so 
great that the stone fractures along the 
desired line. The wedges must be driven 
evenly all around to get a clean break. 
This is the end of the quarrying process. 

The next step is the milling process, 
and this includes the rough cutting, the 
final cutting, and lastly the polishing. 
The large block of marble is now re- 
moved from the quarry, where it is first 
cleaved to sizes that are workable in 
nearby shops. Sometimes they are cut 


FOYER 


into what is known as a “‘coflin,”’ be- 
cause of the resemblance of shape, or 
they are simply cut into slabs, depend- 
ing of course on the final use. In the case 
of the interior marbles we are discussing 
here, they were sawed into slabs perhaps 
an inch and a quarter in thickness. 
These slabs were further sawed into 
smaller pieces and then cut finally by 
hand to the required dimensions. 
Following this hand-cutting, the 
Pieces are ground down with a carbo- 
rundum wheel to insure a perfectly flat 
surface. Then the polishing begins. 
Such polishing is done occasionally by 
machine, which eliminates the back- 
breaking rubbing with a piece of fine 
carborundum. The chief materials used 
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are oxalic acid, water, pumice, and 
sand. The oxalic acid is applied gener- 
ously at first. This is more or less a 
cleaning operation, but it does help the 
final polish. Then the pumice and water 
are put on and a fine piece of carbo- 
rundum is rubbed back and forth across 
the face, again following the rift of the 
stone. This rubbing operation, which 
requires mostly brawn and patience, can 
be done by machine, but in the best 
shops the highest polishes are obtained 
only by hand-rubbing. In polishing by 
hand it is almost impossible for one 
man to polish more than six square feet 
of marble in a working day. 

Now, before we begin our discussion 
of the marbles of Carnegie, let’s take a 
brief look at marbles in general. Marble 
may be defined as any stone consisting 
essentially of carbonate of lime, or the 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, of 





THE MUSEUM 


AND FINE 


ARTS ENTRANCE HALL 


such a nature, color, and texture as to 
make it desirable for the higher grades 
of building, monumental, or decorative 
work. 

The varying shades of grey and black 
colors of marble are the result of car- 
bonaceous material; the yellow, brown, 
and red colors, of iron oxides; and the 
green, ofsilicate minerals such as mica 
and talc. The veined and clouded effects 
result from an unequal distribution of 
the coloring constituents throughout 
the mass of stone and also through the 
presence of claylike matter. Frequently 
certain shapes may be recognized as 
fossils, for permanently cemented into 
the slab of marble are fossils that are 
millions of years old, indicating the 
marble was formed in some ancient 
sea bed. 

Occasionally the term “‘brecciated’’ 
appears in this article. ‘*Brecciated’’ 
simply means that 
the marble had been 
formed and that 
some great upheaval 
of the earth’s sur- 
face fractured and 
crushed it into bits; 
then, after due pas- 
sage of time these 
fragments were 
firmly cemented to- 
gether again by the 
very same process 
that formed the 
marble in the first 
place. Frequently 
other minerals and 
materials were in- 
troduced into the 
fractured vein, add- 
ing to the beauty of 
the original marble 
and causing great 
variations in the 
same vein in the 
space of a few feet. 

As a building ma- 
terial, marble is 
quite strong and 
durable. The 
strength of marble 
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DETAIL OF THE MARBLE MOSAIC AT THE ENTRANCE 


in pounds per square inch varies with 
the kind, but is between 6,000 and 
12,000 pounds. It weighs between 165 
and 175 pounds per cubic foot. 

Now suppose we begin a short tour 
through the Institute and examine and 
identify the various marbles. The Li- 
brary entrance has already been men- 
tioned, so we may dispense with that 
part of the building. Entering the main- 
stair hall we find that the walls are of 
Hauteville marble, which takes its 
name from Hauteville, France, near 
which it was quarried. The columns are 
of Eschallion, another variety of the 
numerous fine French marbles. Passing 
from the main-stair hall to the Hall of 
Sculpture, there are columns of Pentellic 
marble quarried at Mount Pentellicus, 
between Athens and Marathon, in 
Greece. It is interesting to realize that 
this is the same marble that was used in 
the Parthenon. The Hall of Sculpture 
was constructed after the proportions 
of this ancient edifice. 

Next let us examine the marbles in 
the automobile entrance vestibule. Here 
is Dark Montarenti Siena, sometimes 
called Old Convent, quarried near 


Siena, Italy. Siena has perhaps the 
largest, most numerous quarries in the 
world, not to mention the great variety 
of marbles found in that vicinity. There 
is a place on the seacoast of Italy, not 
very far from the heart of the city of 
Siena, my son tells me, where the rail- 
road tracks pass between the sea and 
huge cliffs. In the construction of the 
tracks it was necessary to cut a roadbed 
out of the solid rock—and these moun- 
tains are of pure marble. Instead of just 
letting the marble cliffs merely over- 
hang the roadbed in places, the govern- 
ment has had the face of the cliff cut 
perfectly flat, tapered, and finally 
polished to a height of perhaps thirty 
or thirty-five feet. It is possible to look 
out of the train window and see nothing 
but gleaming marble flashing past for 
miles and miles. These cliffs are of the 
purest and best of Sienese marble, of the 
same vein that is quarried in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city of Siena, a 
small distance inland. There are also 
numerous quarries that are being worked 
right along the seashore, but there are 
no intervening quarries between there 
and Siena. It defies the imagination to 
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try and estimate the 
amount of marble 
present in that par- 
ticular vein. 

Siena marble 
ranges in color from 
yellow to drab, and 
is often brecciated. 
It is very compact 
and of almost waxy 
lustre, in very great 
demand for interior 
work both at pres- 
ent and in the past. 
It has been used not 
only in the Carnegie 
Institute, but also 
in the vestibule of 
the Boston Public 
Library and in the 
rotunda of the Li- 
brary of Congress, 
in Washington, 
Es: 

A large variety of 
marble is included 
in the beautiful and 
impressive foyer of 
the Music Hall. The 
columns and pi- 
lasters are of Vert 
Tinos Number Four, 
quarried in Greece. 
The walls are of French Eschallion. 
The inlays make a riot of harmonizing 
colors. The following varieties may be 
noted: Serpentine—similar in character 
to the Verde Antico marbles, usually 
dull green in color, soft and somewhat 
porous but durable in nature; Red 
Verona—obtained from nummulitic 
limestone, orange combined with red; 
and Royal Irish Green, which is es- 
sentially a Serpentine marble and also 
falls under the classification of Verde 
Antico. It is also known as Irish Green 
or Connemara Marble and comes from 
West Galway, Ireland; the fourth variety 
is Vert Tinos Number Four. The floor- 
ing is composed of English veined white, 
Italian Red Castelpoggia, and Verde 
Antico. The very name “‘Verde Antico”’ 
describes the color of this exquisite 





ONE OF THE LIBRARY STAIRWAYS 


marble, meaning “Antique Green.” 
The lounge off the foyer balcony is en- 
tirely of Vert Tinos Number Four. 
The Music Hall staircase is of Light 
Siena marble, while the vestibules are 
of Dark Montarenti Siena or Old Con- 
vent. The Smoking Room unfortunately 
is not used or is not open for the public 
to enjoy the beauty of its marble em- 
bellishments. The marble used here is 
called Red Numidian. This marble is 
not found in Numidia proper, as you 
might think, but in the Mountain of 
the Capes in the provinces of Algeria and 
Mauritania in Africa. The colors range 
through shades of yellow drab, pink to 
deep red. The deep red oe was 
chosen for the Smoking Room and also 
was used in the mantel in the Presi- 
dent’s office. This marble takes an 
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enamel-like surface and polish, and with 
the exception of the Italian Siena 
marbles is the most sought after in the 
world for interior effects. The Founder's 
Room is done in Istrian marble quar- 
ried at Istria in Italy. 

It is hoped that this article may bring 
something you had never thought of 
to your attention the next time you 
enter the Carnegie Institute. Take a look 
around, for not only does the décor 
form a symphony of blended and con- 
trasting colors through the simple 
expedient of placing various colored 
marbles side by side in a geometric pat- 
tern, but it also compares most favora- 
bly with any building the world over 
for style, blending of color, pattern, 
and pure beauty. Here there is not the 
cold surface of just any marble, but all 
the warmth of life itself expressed in 
inanimate selection. With the fifteen 
species of marble representing different 
far-off nations, peoples, and places, one 
might say that here is a kind of United 
Nations in marble. 


« «@« TREASURE CHEST » Dd | 


Venice was the birthplace in 1720 of the 
great Italian etcher, Giovanni Piranesi, but it 
was in Rome that he spent most of his artisti- | 
cally productive life. Here he lived and worked | 
for over forty years, recording with the etcher’s 
needle the architectural extravagances of the 
Roman antiquities. | 

His compositions are dramatic and arresting. 
Conservative estimates credit him, and his | 
sons, with the execution of one thousand large 
plates. 

Perhaps the best known of his works are the 
“Views of Rome,"’ of great interest to artists | 
and archeologists alike. Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh searched a long time for volumes in 
which these would be intact. Many are often 
missing from a set, for they are of a scale and 
impressiveness for framing. The Library set, | 
however, has these magnificent plates. There 
are eighteen folio volumes from the Roman 
and the first Paris editions, including the 
famous ‘“‘Carceri’’ or ‘‘Prisons’’ plates, said to 
have originated dering delirium—certainly ex- | 
hibiting an amazing imaginative power. 

Some of the original Piranesi plates were 
still in existence before the war, and prints 
were still being pulled from their recoated and 
rebitten surfaces—travesties of the original 
etchings but satisfactory for the tourist trade. 





OUT OF DOORS 


SymBou of June 
is the rose. 
White, flat- 
topped flower- 
clusters of elder- 
berry along fence 
rows, weedy flea- 
bane in the mea- 
dow, delicious 
strawberries 
along roadside 
banks, scarlet fire 
pink on stony 
outcrops, and 
fragrant black locust blossoms all play 
their part this month. The laurel, state 
flower of Pennsylvania, is at its best in 
mid-June. But from rocky hillsides to 
mucky swamps, from garden pergolas 
to woodland borders, the rose is the 
emblem of June. 

Fossil roses are known from the 
Oligocene period, when horses were no 
larger than big dogs. The Greeks were 
cultivating double roses 300 B.c., and 
making rose perfume. Fleets laden with 
roses sailed from Alexandria and Carth- 
age to Rome. Nero used $150,000 worth 
at a single banquet, and rose pudding 
was then a common desert. The addi- 
tion of a rose ornament on a shield was 
a distinguished privilege granted by the 
Roman emperors. In Hindu mythology 
Brahma declared the rose supreme. 

For its delightful fragrance, resulting 
from the blending of about a dozen 
different scents, the rose is a symbol of 
sweetness. It has been variously the 
symbol of war, of peace, a medal of 
honor, and the emblem of prospering 
nations. The botanist knows about 300 
species and natural varieties of roses, 
while the horticulturists have de- 
veloped thousands of garden varieties 
and hybrids. It furnishes employment 
to thousands of persons. It has figured 
in sacred writings, in classical litera- 
ture, in poetry at least from Chaucer 
down, and is pictured as the epitome of 
beauty and fragrance. The rose is easily 
the Queen of Flowers. —O. E. J. 
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YOUNG NATURALISTS READY FOR THE ANNUAL 





IDENTIFICATION TEST 


THE MUSEUM EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


HE Nature Contest, held May 10 in 
"Tithe Children’s Museum, concludes 
the year’s educational program of the 
Carnegie Museum directed by Jane A. 
White. The 93 boys and girls entering 
the contest brought the total of those 
who enjoyed the Museum program this 
year to 53,258. 

These visitors fall into several dit- 
ferent groupings. Fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth graders numbering 16,025 
have come for the conducted tours 
sponsored jointly by the Institute and 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education; also 
255 groups outside the city public 
schools, totaling 24,156. 

The Junior Naturalist Club, open 
Saturday mornings from November 
through April, for any interested child 
from ten to sixteen years of age, checked 
attendance of 306; the Carnegie Nature 
Club, to which children recommended 
by their teachers come for instruction 
by the Museum curators, reported 679. 

Twelve Sunday afternoon lectures, 


given by Museum staff and outside 
naturalists, attracted audiences number- 
ing 7,689, and the free moving pictures 
entertained 4,310 children Saturday 
afternoons. 

The Museum educational staff in- 
cludes Mrs. Harold J. Clement, Mrs. 
Raymond Hollis, Frank Napier, George 
Naylor, Fred Payne, Dorothy Peck, and 
Mrs. Harry Roslund. Mr. David Seaman 
assists the staff frequently. 

The Nature Contest drew entrants 
from twenty-one schools. The prize- 
winners, each of whom will receive a 
book in the field of his special nature 
interest, are as follows—Senior contest: 
Robert Lemly (Mt. Morris HighSchool), 
first prize; Mary Grace Ruffing (Sacred 
Heart High School), second; Elementary 
contest: Jeanne Fell, Doris Thiessen, 
and Philip Ritterbush (Linden School), 
dividing first prize; Curt Harris and 
Clayton Uhler (Linden School), divid- 
ing second. Thirty other prizes were 
awarded. 
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‘i. Museum ornithologists have re- 
ceived generous contributions for 
their work recently. From Mr. T. A. 
Mellon has come a gift of $1,800 for ex- 
penses for field work in Idaho this 
summer headed by Arthur C. Twomey. 

A third contribution for Dr. 
Twomey’s expedition to the Bay Is- 
lands of Honduras, completed in April, 
has come from Dr. Matthew T. Mel- 
lon. This amounted to $2,368, and 
brings the total for the trip to 
$10,368. 

A gift of $200 to facilitate the prepa- 
ration of W. E. Clyde Todd’s report on 
the birds of Labrador has been made by 
Dr. George H. Clapp. 

The survey of mam- jp 
mals of Pennsylvania i e 
being directed by the —— ‘ 
Museum's section of 
mammalogy is pro- 
gressing nicely. As you 
already know, the study 
is financed by combined 
funds from friends of 
the Museum, from the 
Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and from 
the Pittman-Robertson 
Fund on approval of the 
United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The 
most recent gift in sup- 
port of this project has 
been $150 from Law- 
rence C. Woods, Jr., 
About 1,500 mammal 
specimens have been col- 
lected and it seems 
likely that the project 
will soon be expanded 
to include a second pair 
of field workers. At 
present two men are 
working in the field and 
two in the quonset-hut 
laboratory at the Mu- 
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KILTIES ENJOY SPRING CARNIVAL ON TECH CAMPUS 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 





seum, with J. Kenneth Doutt, curator 
of mammalogy, supervising. 

Additional contributors to the David 
H. Light Memorial Fund of the Music 
Library are as follows: Mrs. Joseph 
Finkelpearl, Mrs. Julius Finkelpearl, 
Maurice Finkelpearl, Theodore M. 
Finney, H. Alan Floyd, Norma France, 
M. L. Gardner, Wendell B. Gealy, 
Samuel H. Givelber, Mrs. A. Herbert 
Glinn, Mrs. Belle B. Glosser, Joseph 
Goldstein, Merle Gribble, Anne 
Griffiths, Aaron Gross, Mrs. Edward 
B. Heckel, Lillie B. Held, Albert Hils, 
and the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club. 
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By Austin WRIGHT 


Head, Department of English, 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue King Lear di- 
rected by B. Iden 
Payne and _pre- 
sented by the De- 
partment of 
Drama in March 
was the second 
production of 
Shakespeare's 
great tragedy in 
the history of the 
Department. It 
was first played 
in the Fine Arts Theatre in the spring of 
1928, when E. Martin Browne directed 
a production of very high quality. 

Flashes of that performance of nineteen 
years ago still come vividly to mind— 
especially certain passages spoken by 
the talented young actor who played 
Lear, Donald Bellows Willson. My 
second opportunity to see the play came 
on a radiant August evening eight years 
later, when Mr. Payne and the Strat- 
ford players were presenting it only a 
few steps from the lovely church where 
Shakespeare lies entombed. The fortu- 
nate circumstances under which I saw 
that performance, in the peaceful pre- 
war England of 1936, bathed the mem- 
ory of it in a nostalgic glow which has 
never grown dim. And I am confident 
that this latest production, though per- 
formed on the banks of the disconsolate 
Monongahela instead of those of the 
romantic Avon, will be recalled with 
pleasure always by all who saw it. 

It is impossible to write of a per- 
formance of Lear without either think- 
ing or deliberately refusing to think of 
Charles Lamb's famous dictum that the 





play “‘is essentially impossible to be 
represented on a stage.’’ Lamb saw Lear 
only in the version perpetrated by 


Nahum Tate, who, 


believing Shake- 


Jewels, unstrung and unpolisht,”’ 


speare’s play to be only “‘a Heap of 
con- 
sidered it his good fortune to “‘light on 
one Expedient to rectifie what was 
wanting in the Regularity and Proba- 
bility of the Tale, which was to run 
through the whole A Love betwixt 
Edgar and Cordelia.’’ But Lamb, who 
of course deplored this and other equally 
absurd tamperings, saw some first-rate 
actors in the play, and ‘his aversion to 
secing Lear performed, to viewing ‘‘an 
old man tottering about the stage with 
a walking stick, turned out of doors by 
his daughters in a rainy night,’’ seems 
strange in a man who loved the theatre 
and honored the actors and actresses of 
his day, ‘‘on this side idolatry, as much 
as any.’’ The explanation is, of course, 
that along with every other thoughtful 
student of Shakespeare he was over- 
whelmed by the greatness of the drama- 
tist’s work and that the supremacy 
which we all recognize in the plays 
carried him to the extreme of pretend- 
ing to believe that, since no one can 
hope to perform Shakespeare as he 
should be performed, no one should at- 
tempt it. We are glad that the theatre 
has not taken Lamb seriously on this 
point—and I am not sure but that the 
odd little elderly couple whom I saw 
wildly applauding at the fall of the 
curtain one smoggy night at Tech were 
the ghosts of Elia himself and his be- 
loved Bridget. 

The Lear which Mr. Payne gave to 
Tech audiences was in every respect a 
worthy addition to the Shakespearean 
productions which he has directed dur- 
ing his long association with the De- 
partment of Drama. The title role was 
splendidly acted, and with a few ex- 
ceptions the work of the entire com- 
pany was of such a high quality as to 
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disarm the most bellicose critic. From 
the opening dialogue between Gloucester 
and Kent to Albany's closing lines, the 
tragic action of the long, intricate, al- 
most intolerably affecting play rolled 
forward smoothly, with now a stateli- 
ness and now a furious surge that sug- 
gested the calm power and mighty 
passions of the mind that conceived it 
three and a half centuries ago. The 
diction of the players in the major roles 
was ringingly clear, and except for 
lapses here and there the players read 
the difficult, thought-packed, subtle 
lines with remarkable sensitiveness and 
understanding. The magnificent Renais- 
sance costumes added new testimony to 
the richness of the costume collections 
of the Department of Drama, and the 
convincing sound effects in the storm 
scenes were a far cry from Lamb's 
“contemptible machinery by which 
they mimic the storm.’’ In short, this 
Lear was superb theatre. 

A troop of wonderfully vigorous 
characters crowd the stage in this 
“most titanic’ of Shakespeare's trage- 
dies—Kent, Edmund, Edgar, Glou- 
cester, the Fool, Cordelia, Goneril, 
Regan. Oswald, too, is a man to be 
reckoned with, and even such a minor 
figure as the servant who tries to pro- 
tect Gloucester against Cornwall's fien- 
dish vengeance wins immortality in 


spite of the quick quietus with which 
Regan’s treacherous stab provides him. 
But towering over these lesser figures is 
Lear tiene that impetuous, tyranni- 
cal, piercingly tragic old man who 
first completely alienates our sympathies 
and then is gradually purified and en- 
nobled by his sufferings until neither 
Hamlet nor Othello wins a greater 
share of our admiration and pity. This 
is surely one of the most difficult roles 
in the world of drama, and it was played 
in both casts at Tech with an insight, 

a power, a tragic nobility that gave it 
grandeur. Lamb's conviction that this 
role cannot be properly acted stemmed 
from the obvious Eo that, as he puts 
it, ““The greatness of Lear is not in 
corporal dimension, but in intellectual: 
the explosions of his passion are ter- 
rible as a volcano: they are storms turn- 
ing up and disclosing to the bottom that 
sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. 
It is his mind which is laid bare.’’ And 
it was precisely in this quality of rivet- 
ing attention upon Lear's mental 
anguish that the actors and director 
succeeded so remarkably. Far from see- 
ing ‘nothing but corporal infirmities 
and weakness, the impotence of rage,”’ 
the audience tended to forget the pitiful 
physical spectacle and follow with 
painful sympathy the breakdown of 
the noble mind of the old king. Lear’s 





STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM “KING LEAR” 
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incredulous astonishment at the in- 
gratitude of his daughters and his 
slowly swelling rage were effectively 
represented, but it was in the scenes in 
which his reason temporarily deserts 
him that the actors reached the peak. 

Edmund, one of the blackest and one 
of the most resourceful of Shakespeare's 
villians, was played in such an engaging 
manner by the actor whom I saw in the 
role that he quite won the hearts of the 
audience and refused to yield his place 
in their esteem even when disgraced by 
his shameful crimes and properly des- 
troyed by the sword of the virtuous but 
uninteresting Edgar. Both Edgars re- 
deemed themselves in the central por- 
tion of the play for phlegmatic and 
unsteady performances in the early 
scenes and in the episode of ultimate 
triumph. 

Neither actor in the part of Kent 
seemed properly equipped for the role, 
one of the most attractive in Shakes- 
peare. The first Kent was not suf- 
ficiently forthright and aggressive, and 
the second, though he had an excellent 
voice, lacked the commanding physical 
presence which should accompany the 
part. The Gloucester whom I saw also 
had a splendid voice. His skillful use of 
his hands to suggest the gropings of a 
sightless man was painfully true to life; 
I felt, though, that in other respects the 
weary, blinded man who finds haven at 
Dover was not sufficiently altered in 
appearance from the spruce courtier of 
the first act. And I hope that I shall not 
seem bloodthirsty if I say that I was 
disappointed in the mildness of the 
potentially horrible scene in which 
Cornwall performs his cruel deed. Why, 
Gloucester cried louder when Regan 
plucked his beard than when he lost his 
sight! I wish that Mr. Payne had been 
a little less considerate of our sensibili- 
tics. The Fool whom I saw gave a skill- 
ful rformance in a role which is nearly 

as dith ficult as that of Lear, though he 
was too hale and hearty to suggest the 
wistful frailty which we associate with 
this character. 

Cordelia has never inspired in me the 
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unalloyed admiration which is accorded 
to her by almost everybody else. The 
Cordelia of the first scene is at best not 
an appealing young woman, and though 
her last scenes with Lear are deeply 
moving, it is chiefly because of the old 
king’s pathetic speeches. Now Goneril 
—there’s a gal for you! She was played 
in the first cast with a pride, a spirit, 
that won admiration along with hatred, 
and she made a beautiful appearance in 
the riding habit which she wore in the 
middle scenes. The second Goneril was 
listless in the early part of the play, but 
she grew in power as the action pro- 
gressed. The Regan whom I saw in both 
performances that I attended was of 
slyness all compact in contrast with 
Goneril’s brazen strength; though her 
whining voice and insinuating manner 
were perhaps overdone, she did succeed 
in symbolizing a particularly un- 
pleasant kind of evil. The terrible line 
in which she says of the blinded Glou- 
cester, ‘Go thrust him out at gates, 
and let him smell his way to Dover,”’ 
was a masterpiece of hateful venom. 

Oswald was a little too debonair— 
and even, in one scene, too coy—to 
represent the cowardly and blackhearted 
but loyal wretch whom Shakespeare 
pictured. Albany, though his role is 
hardly a heroic one, was reasonably 
strong in spite of his uxorious sub- 
servience to Goneril, but the actor 
whom I saw as the haughty Cornwall 
rather overplayed that brutal role. 

But to return for a final moment to 
Lear himself—Shakespeare never wrote 
more powerfully, never revealed more 
clearly his amazing genius, than in the 
greatest speeches of the unhappy king, 
so beautifully spoken by the young 
actors at Tech. The storm scenes are 
wonderful, but I am inclined to feel 
that the most powerful passage in the 
play is the scathing, terrible indictment 
of lecherous humanity in the ‘“‘gilded 
fly’’ speech. All in all, Lear is surely one 
of the greatest works of the mind of 
man, and to see it well acted, as in this 
latest production, is an experience not 
to be Gace. 










THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GranaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


IN THE FORESTS OF THE NIGHT. By James Rippety. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1946. 229 
pp-, illus. $3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 916.7 R43. 


I HAVE just 
chuckled my way 
through the most 
delightfully 
flippant book 
about Africa, its 
animals and its 
people, that it 
has been my good 
fortune to en- 
counter since 
Daniel Streeter 
debunked big 
game hunting in Denatured Africa. It 
the Carnegie Library doesn't receive 
two dozen reserves for this book within 
two days after this column appears, I'll 
conclude that the pen, in my fumbling 
fist at least, is powerless. 

In 1938 two young Englishmen, 
James Riddell and Kenneth Cecil Gan- 
dar Dower, unconvinced by “‘peace in 
our time,’’ and anxious to see the 
‘Back of Beyond’’ while there was still 
time, went to Africa. Their photo- 
graphic safari was terminated abruptly 
by World War II, in which Gandar 
lost his life. In tribute to him Riddell 
tells the story of their trip, and no field 
companion could ask a better epitaph. 
He tells it lightly and entertainingly 
because Gandar, who had a marvelous 
sense of humor, would, I am certain, 
have disclaimed any stuffy memorial. 

“Maps always have a stimulating 
effect. They quickly convert the simpl- 
est of ideas into highly ambitious 
schemes.’’ The two pored over maps; 
the alchemy worked, and they sallied 
forth to Kenya and the Congo to photo- 
graph animals at night. “‘It was reason- 
able to suppose that nighttime would be 
the time least expected by any animal 
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to find people about with cameras, and 
in consequence he would be undisturbed 
and natural.’’ They went ‘‘armed only 
with twenty Leica cameras.’’ I, who 
have faced lesser dangers armed only 
with one Argus, envy their armament. 

“IT realise now that it is the. re- 
sponsibility of the author of a travei 
book about Big Game to provide the 
reader with breath-taking descriptions 
of appalling danger,’’ Riddell confesses 
in retrospect, adding: “‘When I was in 
Africa I never thought of things in quite 
this light. I'm afraid I was wholly en- 
gaged, much as I am in Piccadilly or 
Broadway, with the thought of how 
best to avoid unfortunate clashes with 
things bigger than myself. In the in- 
terest of royalties I ought really to have 
been eaten by a lion or something.”’ 
Even though the author shirked his re- 
sponsibilities and stopped no charges 
with a blazing elephant gun, and, in 
fact, killed nothing but a hare that he 
ran over accidentally, he experienced 
enough tense moments to ensure royal- 
ties. ‘If you happen to provoke an 
African elephant—and they are very 
liable to take exception to the most un- 
reasonable things—events begin to 
happen very quickly. For example your 
mere scent, fortunately so unnoticeable 
to those near and dear to you (save in 
the tabloid press advertisements), comes 
across to the sensitive elephant like a 
dose of mustard gas....There are 
plenty of people alive today who had 
every reason to suspect that their tree- 
climbing days were over long ago—but 
it only takes an angry elephant to bring 
out the Tarzan in one, even in the 
elderly tourist.”’ 

One of the primary objectives, that 
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of photographing gorillas, went un- 
realized: the usual set camera and trip- 
wire technique proved unsuccessful, 
since these itinerant animals incon- 
veniently wander through dense foliage 
instead of following game trails; and 
hostilities terminated the expedition 
before other methods could be tried. 
Gorillas were seen at close range; they 
were even approached closely enough 
to be located by odor in foliage too 
dense for visibility, and their foods, 
trails, and recently vacated beds were 
photographed. Certainly the efforts to 
photograph them were not misspent for 
the information acquired in the process 
is as fascinating as anything in the book. 
The Belgian government is to be ap- 
plauded for having saved these interest- 
ing animals from extermination, and 
Riddell’s account of the difficulty of 
securing even photographic privileges 
is excellent testimony that the protec- 
tive legislation is being administered 
rigidly. “To kill, or be killed by a 
gorilla are crimes without parallel to 
the Belgian Government. The penalties 
are very severe, and in one case, of 
course, automatic. To be killed by 
gorilla, the verdict is that it was your 
own fault for being there. .. .”’ 
Photography was the reason for this 
trip and by its ninety-seven photo- 
graphs the book should be partly 
judged. Many of the flashlight port- 
traits, such as the first picture of a wild 
bongo, the quizzical leopard, the dark- 
eyed bush buck, and the magnificently 
whiskered nutria, are photographic 
achievements. Others, although less 
satisfactory technically, illustrate the 
multitude of things that can go wrong 
in night photography. I am glad that 
these were included, for I should hate 
to have missed seeing the elephant that 
was not photogenic or the high-stepping 
native. Many of the photographs of 
Natives are excellent and some of the 
landscapes need only the smell of Africa 
to make them come alive. The photo- 
graphs of bizarre mountain vegetation, 
however, appear to demonstrate the 
limitations of the miniature camera. 


Certainly they lack the magnificent 
clarity of those taken by my friend 
G. F. de Witte and published by the 
Institut des Parcs Nationaux du Congo 
Belge, or those published by Patrick M. 
Synge in Mountains of the Moon. The four 
sketch maps are a great convenience to 
the reader who might otherwise find 
himself sadly lost amid African vol- 
canoes, and the numerous small draw- 
ings compliment the humor of the text. 

A majestic peak with its cloud cap 
awry, the enveloping softness of a desert 
night, a cloud forest eerie and dripping 
—every traveler who has shared such 
experiences with a companion has 
‘Back of Beyond’’ memories so personal 
that only the witchery of firelight or the 
relaxations of conviviality can bring 
them forth. Riddell and Gandar pho- 
tographed Thomson's Falls by moon- 
light, they were entertained by a mid- 
night matinee of flying foxes, and they 
sat on the hard-won summit of Mt. 
Mikeno. Gandar is gone and Riddell 
has put his heart on paper in a gay but 
ever so nostalgic tribute—nostalgic for 
a much-loved companion, for the 
‘thirties’ when fears of the future, if not 
inchoate, were of a holocaust of com- 
prehendible magnitude, and for Africa 
as it was. “The old ‘Back of Beyond’ 
which the white man conquered by 
exploration and travel and adventure 
will not properly return until the white 
man has blown himself to atoms or 
traveled off in mass to distant planets. 
Then it will come back—when the 
black man, the native of central New 
Guinea, and the pigmy from the Ituri 
Forest will wonder what has happened 
and will sally forth with trepidation 
(and who shall blame him?) to dis- 
cover the lands where once the white 
man lived.”’ All of us have lost cherished 
tent-mates; we Owe it to them to pre- 
serve the world’s remaining Back of 
Beyonds so that others may enjoy their 
benisons unharried by wars. The cares 
that try the souls of men are spawned 
in cities; the restorative balms are 
compounded wherever friendships are 
sealed, often amidst wilderness beauty. 
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INCIDENTALLY 


Spanish Honduras as seen by Dr. Arthur C. 
Twomey and by Dr. Matthew T. Mellon, sponsor 
of the Museum expedition to that section this past 
winter, will be described in the CarNnciz MaGa- 
zine next fall. The writing of the article had to be 
postponed because, soon after his return last 
month, Dr. Twomey again left Pittsburgh for 
summer field work in Idaho, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. T. A. Mellon. 

The winter expedition visited the Bay Islands 
off the coast of Honduras, two of which have 
never been explored by biologists. The collection 
of birds taken by Dr. Twomey includes the large- 
beaked toucan, many species of brilliantly colored 
penn the motmot with beautiful blue tail 
eathers, the trogan, and Montezuma’s Oropen- 
dola. 

<« De 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Doherty sailed May 28 
on the S. S. America for their first trip to Europe. 
Dr. Doherty will speak at the centenary of The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in London 
this month on the subject ‘‘Education and Practi- 
cal Training of Mechanical Engineers."’ 

«@ De 

The portrait of Robert B. Curling, earty local 
glass manufacturer, by Manuel Joachim De 
Franca, which appeared in CarNEGIE MaGazINE 
for June 1946 with Lowell Innes’ article ‘‘Glass 
Cut at Pittsburgh,’’ has been lent to the Museum 
indefinitely by Mrs. Edward C. Albree, its present 
owner. 

«<@ De 

In the Scholastic Art Exhibit just concluded 
at the Institute, three boys from our Saturday 
sketch classes were among the sixty-five scholar- 
ship winners. These were Walter Fearbry, of 
Allegheny High School, a scholarship for the 
Meinzinger Art School in Detroit; Frank Marcello, 
of Peabody High School, for The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts; and Calvin W. Schu- 
mann, of Mt. Lebanon High School, for the Fine 
Arts School at Peoria, Illinois. 

Of the fifteen awards won by Pittsburghers in 
this national exhibit, eleven went to ‘“Tams’’ or 
**Pals,’’ and of the thirty-seven other local boys 
and girls whose work was hung, twenty-three 
were from the Institute Saturday classes. 

“@ De 

An eleven-inch cut-glass bowl in the daisy and 
button pattern, popular in pressed glass but quite 
unique in cut glass, has been given to the Carnegie 
Museum by Jean P. and Irene S. McKinney, in 
memory of James Polk McKinney. It may be seen 
in the recent accessions case near the cafeteria 
entrance, and was first displayed in 1893 at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 

@ D 
84,265 persons visited Carnegie Institute in May. 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and 
for the constant welfare and happiness of the 
race. Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of 
beautiful works of art, or objects of scientific 

| value, or a donation to its financial resources, 
| aids in the growth of these collections and the | 
| extension of its service is contributing sub- | 
| stantially to the glorious mission of the 
| Institute. 
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Institute, the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
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Nore: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees. 
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